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The demon, War, has cursed the race, 

Has culled the race, 

Has conned the race ! 
At times he hides his hated face : 

In business guise, 

Before men's eyes, 

Seizes his prize, 
And men applauding praise — 
New altars to him raise. 

Behind the peaceful mask he wears 
There is the demon and his snares. 
He conned the race, saw tender hearts; 
He culled the race by hunger's darts; 
He cursed the race for frantic fools 
That would not openly be tools, 
But would betray into his hands 
All people, property and lands 
If much-loved mask were worn — 
Look ! it is from him torn. 

He hates the mask, for War is bold : 
His method force, not bought and sold. 
Enslaved the race to Business stands, 
And doomed, delivered to War's hands — 
And forced to do his loathsome deeds 
In face of Peace who pleads and pleads; 
Who pleads with us, "Be more than wise: 
Shall this disguise hide him from eyes? 
Scarce dare he show his face this day 
Lest men refuse to brothers slay 
On battle's bloodstained field — 
Look! he is here revealed." 

Stand forth, O War, not now concealed; 
Stand forth, thy hideous front revealed ! 
We fear thee, dread thee, but will dare 
Thy utmost power in combat fair. 
In peace and love all men should be; 
If fight must we, it shall be thee. 
Thou art a cruel coward caught 
Disguised behind gilt trappings wrought 
By Business for thy proper use. 
The sight of thee calls forth abuse; 
For, loving Peace, we would not fight; 
But thou on earth art mortal blight, 
And war must die or we — 
This combat sets us free. 

O War, whatever thy disguise, 

We hate thee, loathe thee, and despise. 

We pity people praised by thee 

As those who never will be free. 

Enslaver, thou thyself art tool 

And scarecrow used to daunt that fool 

That dares not claim his rights for fear 

Thy horrid head should then appear. 

Thou braggart strutter saying, " I 

Have caused mankind to rise so high." 

That lie immense should Satan choke 

As larger than he ever spoke, 

And we this day deny thy claim 

And all man's baseness on thee blame. 

O War, that woe and want attend, 

Thou hast not one unpurchased friend! 

Peace on thy grave shall stand, 

Triumphant in a loving land. 



The Peace Movement. 

From the Boston Herald. 

Although the newspapers of the day are more occu- 
pied with rumors of war than with the doings of peace 
societies, it is true, notwithstanding, that the agencies at 
work for the preservation of peace between nations and 
the overthrow of the war spirit are also extraordinarily 
active all over the civilized world. For one thing, the 
meeting in Washington last week of a large body of active 
supporters of the making of an agreement between this 
country and Great Britain for the submission of differ- 
ences that may arise between the nations to settlement 
by arbitration is an example of that activity in this coun- 
try. The gathering was enthusiastic and serious in its 
purpose. Over its deliberations presided that distin- 
guished and conservative diplomat, John W. Foster, and 
the body was made up of a large number of men recog- 
nized as among the leading citizens of the land, includ- 
ing many presidents of colleges and persons widely 
known for their eminent public services in official and 
unofficial public life. 

The time has gone by when any person of intelligence 
and sobriety sneers at peace societies. They are com- 
paratively modern institutions, the earliest having been 
organized since the overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
The shock to the moral, and as well to the economic, 
sense of mankind of the ambitious career of injustice, 
cruelty and destruction of the greatest of modern war- 
riors caused these societies to be started in several places. 
They were humble in their origin, and the magnitude of 
the cause they advocated, — nothing else than universal 
peace and the abolition of war as an instrument of na- 
tional progress, — made them the object of contemptuous 
regard. But they were founded in the spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and aimed to accomplish good instead of evil 
for humanity. 

To be sure, they have not yet abolished war ; but what 
an immense growth they had, and what a pervasive in- 
fluence they brought into being, before the end of the 
nineteenth century! They have exalted and promoted 
the ruling ideals of Christianity in all countries that are 
called Christian, and correspondingly they have lessened 
the prevalence of the delusion that war is the natural 
and worthy business of states. Monarchs and statesmen 
can no longer surely court a universal popular approba- 
tion of unjust war, even if it does appear to promise the 
sordid glory of conquest and aggrandizement. The pro- 
pagandists of peace have had powerful allies in the 
developments of industrial and scientific progress. This 
was to be expected, for all movements making for the 
true welfare of mankind are helpers of each other and of 
the common aim. 

Now an unjust war is a world scandal and a reproach 
to all who are responsible for it. Fortunately, there is 
a body of intelligence in the common people of civilized 
nations that is competent to expose hollow pretexts and 
brave to condemn them. It may not always be done 
promptly, but it will be done surely ; if not in time for 
prevention, in good time for reprobation and condemna- 
tion. In this twentieth century ambitious makers of his- 
tory must have a care what kind of history they make, 
whether it will redound ultimately to their honor or 
their shame. The passion and frenzy of the time will be 
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gravely judged by the unawed truth tellers of the next 
generation. 

Two more very important meetings in furtherance of 
the cause of peace are to be held in the United States 
this year, both of an international scope. At St. Louis, 
while the great exhibition is open, there will be a meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union composed of mem- 
bers of the parliaments of nearly every civilized people. 
This organization began in a modest way in Paris in 
1888, and has held successive sessions in Paris, London, 
Rome, Berne, The Hague, Brussels, Budapest, Christiania, 
and Vienna. It is now regarded by many as the most 
active and potent agency that exists in the world for the 
conservation of peace and the promotion of the doctrine 
of the wrongfulness of war. Congress is to be asked to 
extend a formal invitation and to appropriate f 50,000 for 
the entertainment of the distinguished foreign guests, 
leading members of all the parliaments of Europe. 

While the meeting of the advocates of an arbitration 
treaty with England, similar to those lately negotiated 
between Great Britain and France and between France 
and Italy, was in progress in Washington, a number of 
its leading men were invited to meet a body of members 
of the House of Representatives in the House lobby at 
the Capitol to explain the nature of this Interparlia- 
mentary Union, and at that meeting thirty-eight mem- 
bers of Congress instituted a preliminary organization of 
an American branch or group. They were addressed by 
Mr. Thomas Barclay of London and Paris, one of the 
founders of the Union, and by the Hon. S. J. Barrows, 
once a member of Congress from this state and a Uni- 
tarian minister, who told of the Czar's message to the 
Union at its session in Christiania, acknowledging that 
he obtained his inspiration for calling the Peace Congress 
at The Hague which established the International Court 
of The Hague from the proceedings of this Union. 
Congressmen Hitt of Illinois, Hepburn of Iowa and Bur- 
ton of Ohio made earnest speeches favoring arbitration 
as a means of preserving peace. The chairman of the 
meeting was Congressman Bartholdt of Missouri, and its 
secretary Congressman Broussard of Louisiana. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to draft a platform for the 
organization and to canvass the two branches of Con- 
gress for members. It is high time that the members of 
the American Congress favorable to the cause of peace 
should get in touch with these influential groups repre- 
senting the parliaments of Europe. 

The other meeting to which we referred is that of the 
International Peace Congress, which is to take place in 
the autumn. The date and place are not yet determined. 
The foremost advocates of peace in all countries are 
members of this congress, and it is expected that many 
of them will cross the ocean to be present, as several 
Americans were present last year at the meeting in 
Rouen. An effort will be made to have the meeting 
held in this city. [It has been decided that the Congress 
will be held in Boston the first week in October. — Ed.] 
A large general committee has been formed to make 
preparations, and an executive committee of twelve has 
also been appointed. Massachusetts is well represented 
on both committees. 

These two international organizations meeting in 
America unquestionably will do much to promote public 



interest in the cause of universal peace and of interna- 
tional arbitration as a substitute for costly, destructive, 
horrible wars. 



The Brink of War. 



From the Midland (England) Herald. 

I rather think I have been guilty lately of entertain- 
ing a sneaking, half-conscious undercurrent of a wish for 
war on several occasions — first with regard to the 
threatened war between Turkey and Bulgaria, and then 
with regard to that between Russia and Japan. Prob- 
ably others have, more or less consciously, been subject 
to a like temptation. 

Some may even think the wish a good one. They 
may even think that a Balkan war is the only way now 
by which the Macedonian miseries can reach their end. 
And, in the Far East, some, assuming Russian aggression 
to be an evil which it is highly desirable to check, and 
thinking, or hoping, that Japan could by war check it, 
honestly believe — or, shall we say, venture to persuade 
themselves — that war is the best choice of evils. 

Then again, war is always sensational, and we dearly 
love sensation, however much we may protest in print, 
or even in conversation, that we do not want war. 

How, then, are we to counteract this tendency? In 
the case of the Far East trouble, of course, it is easy to 
point out the tremendous danger of widespread compli- 
cations, such as another outbreak of the Chinese, bring- 
ing all the European powers into the embroilment, with 
ourselves — on which side? For or against the Asiatics? 
For or against our fellow Europeans? 

But, however such considerations may give pause to 
statesmen and politicians, I think, if we are honest, we 
must confess that they rather tend to add piquancy to 
the thing for the ordinary man who is fond of excite- 
ment. I am afraid that is how I feel on the subject 
somewhere within my mind. 

And so I have to resort to another method to convince 
myself of what a horrible, terrible thing this is — this 
war — that I am half inclined to hope for. This is what 
I do. I try to face the facts by an effort of imagination. 
I think of one of the most horrible, painful things I can 
imagine. I try to imagine my own brother lying gashed 
and helpless in agony through the day and night, per- 
haps several days and nights, perhaps with a heap of 
dead bodies weighing him down and preventing his mov- 
ing. Now think of that happening to the nearest and 
dearest man or boy you know. What should we be 
ready to do to prevent its happening? What end 
should we think so desirable that we would deliberately 
bring it about through such means ? 

And yet war means that this will happen over and 
over again to people just as dear to some others as my 
brother is to me. And even, if possible, worse than this, 
— unspeakable sufferings and outrage to women. Think 
of it. Face it out. Those women will be mothers, sis- 
ters, wives of some one. Face it out in your imagination, 
and ask for what you are willing to pay such a price. 
For this is an almost certain accompaniment of war. 

In the case of Macedonia you may say that such things 
are happening already and war would put a stop to them. 
But war would add to them deliberately, as it were, pil- 
ing up horrors of a like nature to those you would abol- 



